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Abstract 
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iual children were videotaped in 
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Pour Chicano bilingual children were videotaped in a home setting perform- 
ing delivery of three* types narratives oyer a three year period. Children 
were enrolled in a second- through fourth-gsa'de bilingual program over* the , * 
three year period of observation. Two male and two, female children were 
observed* The present project conducted during the last year off observation 
summarized changes in children's English and Spanish narrative performance 
across all three years of data collection. Speeial attention was given to 
oral reading of storybooks in Spanish and English in a home ^setting, Children* s 
performance was analyzed in terms of contfnunicative strategiefe used in oral 1 
readings attention was also given to .errors or miscues in children's reading, 

The study was conducted from a field work perspective resembling ethnogra- 
phy. Children's narrative performance was contextualized in terjns of the 
characteristics of children's community, family, and school life, videotaped . 
data of children's classroom interaction were also examined. One of the 
bilingual teachers of the children and the head of the children's bilingual 
program assisted in interpretation of the data and in drawing out implications 
for data regarding the classroom adjustment of the dhildren, * 

The results of data interpretation showed that changes in children's 
Spanish and English narrajkfare skill were influenced by changes in their 
proficiency in Spanish a^^H^lish and by their homer community and school 
adjustment. Over ihe coWsi of the- study, all four children displayed loss 

W skills in Spanifsh and an increase of skills in English as evidenced by 
analysis of their ftarratlve performance* During th% first two years of 
observation, performance in ^Spanish in some cases was more fluent and accurate 

t than performance in English, Three of the four children in the first and 
second grade* clearly were* aided by their bilingual program. It permitted 
them to exercise language skills in their more familiar language in activities 
_^ehat^ helped teach them about literacy! this exposure acted as a foundation 

for their future academic growth, Loss of skills in Spanish seemed, to occur H ^ 
because the second and third grade bilingual program de emphasis eel the use of 
Spanish, While all children §howed growth in the narrative skilxs in English 
over the three year course of observation, there was evidence that two children 
were beginning -to fall noticeably behind in their class standing as reflected 
by their CAT scores and by reports from their teachers, The other two remaining 
children displayed an opposite pattern of school adjustment, 

The activities of the present project led to development of a schema 
theory analysis d*fhow children internalize cognitive models of their literacy 
performance and its connections to their self-identity. This theory was 
useful in accounting for differences in children's narrative performance and 
also in analyzing the implications of these performances for children's 
ongoing school and personal adjustment* 
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* Cognftive Theory and Chicano Chi Wren 1 a 

Oral Reading Behavior 
"*• ' Richard P. Duran 5 y 

* Educational Testing SerVice 

. 1 \ . . ; * 

The research on Chicano children 1 ^ discourse behavior desqi^bed in this 
piper stems from an ongoing project supported by ETS and NIE, The work has v 
involved collecting naturalistic discourse data in Spanish and English from 
four 7 to, 10 year old Chicano children as the^: interact with teachers and 
other students at school* and With parents and other children at home. In , ^ 

this work our research team is interested in. studying how bilingual children's 

■■ f 

knowledge of a social speech situation ind a speech activity affects the way v # 
they communicate^ particularly, how the^ deploy various strategies to sustain 
interaction with others, We want our descriptive accounts, and analyses of 

speech behavior to capture evidence of how children understand the demands and 

' S ' - . 

constraints of interaction and how' they accommodate their speech and accom- 
* # / 

panying behavior in a way that ia revealing of tteir communicative competence, 

We believe that one important key to*ojMr understanding of children's or aj 

f ■ ' *( 

behavior is sensitivity to the- range and character of different kinds o| 
knowledge' that children might bring to bear An control of their interaction 
and communication with others and how this knowledge is used to; guide speech 
and interaction as ottfer participants perceive it." In ef f eot^we, are suggesting 
that an enhanced understanding of the nature of coranunicative competence is 
enabled by looking at'Tfow children's knowledge about how to communicate stems 
frpTO both sociocultural and cognitive sources, By suggesting a more cognitive 
orientation to the study of communicative competence (without diminishing the 
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fundamental improvisat ional nature of social communication and social structure) 
we may be capable of better understanding how it is tha% individual children 
learn to use languagi in tne^ early school years and. how their style of communi- 
cation grows # develops and is accommodated tq^the learning and literacy contents 
faced in school. In this regard, elementary school children's oral reading of 
stories, for example,* represents a significant communicative activity which is* 
a precursor to extends ; ! literacy development, 1 Inr the oral ^tory-reading 
contexts we are studying, children are required to understand the individual . ' ^ 
words and sentences in. a story as they read them and as they cohere as a 
narrative. They are further required to "tell a stor^** as they jea# it, this 
"telling of a 'story" as it is read build's on children's knowledge of what 
stories are like, given their genre* It also builds on knowledge that children 
have about sociocultural conventions in story telling and- on knowledge about 
the sociocultural characteristics of the audience toward which they are directing 

*,< v J . 

their oral reading, An additional, but very basic and necessary kind of knowledge 
concerns how to improvise an activity of "story telling" as it fits within "the j 
everyday* unprediptable exigencies which underlie any real discourse context, 
In particular, children's knowledge of *what# social structures are possible within 
a discourse setting and what* the proxemic and social characteristics of a 
context are like as it; evolves, affects the way they proceed in a^ task such as J 
an oral reading ojl a story. Thus* the overall activity of oral story^reaiing 
is complicated In terms of the knowledge forms required to accomplish the 
activity, since oral reading^" of stories assumes -a social context and social 
contract for communication, ^the accompanying speech and paralinguistic signals 
serve to signal many different forms of information required to establish and 



5 conduct ^of oral reading as a social activity anqh as a simultaneous 

"^STBpTs-n*: - communication activity. , - « . . 

\ ^ 

.'•ef re descr iblrfe^ux own* work*, it* will be^ useful to mention a few previous 
^ of minority pr Hisffenic children's discourse which have guided our 



^f,forts. Also we^will^.fee mentioning some recent work* by cognitive scientists 

an .i sooiolinjguists which has 5 introduced the notion of "scripts" to .^scribe 

* * / 

knowledge structures that hypothetically underlie peoples* ability to recognize* 



social contexts and to dse language in recurrent social contexts. . It is our 
present contention that children's acting-out ofi, scripts , plots or plans for 
speaking in sdcial contexts that have a incognizable order and structure , show 
that children r^ly in a* strategic fashion on their linguistic and sociolinguistic 
repertoires when enacting^a speech activity* InSour work on Chicano children's 
narrative( delivery we will point out some ways in which these connections can * 
be made „ * * 0 



Some Relevant Research 



By now a fairly substantial number of research studies in the ethnography 
of communication ,6n minority and other children's communicative competence 
have documented the common-sense expectation tha£. children's skill in communication 

is dramat ically* af f eeEedj by the participant structure, the setting* and the 

/ * 
nature of speech events* Here, we will just mention three studies which are, 

relevant to our own work rather %faan overview this work in detail, u 

✓ ' E J -* 

Perhaps the best known ethnographic study of cultural influences on ethnic 

k * ' ' r * 

minority children's discourse behavior was done by Philips (1972)* She found 
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^that Native-American children from the W£rm Springs Indian reservation in 
central Dragon were reluctant to answer their teachers' questions publicly ' . * 
in the classroom, but these same children were found to interact actively 
with 6th ers in group classroom activities* Philips' research on the communica- 
tion structure and patterns of, children outside the classroom revealed that 

the E^tive- American children in question have norms for communication which' 

4 * ■ S . ' ' ' \ ' ' * ■ 

make public quest ion^answering inappropriate based on a norms for questions 

6 - . 

answering learned in home and community settings* In addition, it was found 
that Native^Ame^r ican children preferred to interact with other children rather 
than with adults, who imposed their own rules for, communication. 

Philips developed the notion of participant structure to refer to the ways 

teachers organized verbal interaction with students. The term "participant 

^ k ■ 

structure** has since come to refer more generally to the wayM of speaking and 
interacting fehared among interlocutors in a setting and speech *act£vi£y. % 
f - The importance of participant structure in ethnic minority children's 

\ , , & 

successful conduct of reading tasks is highlighted in the research of Au (1980) , 

• "ir ' '■ ' 

on the ef f eat iveness of REC7 (Kamehameha Early Education Program) in Hawaii. In 
this program, first through third grade 'children of native Hawaiian descent are 
taught reading iq^amall groups of 4-6 children seated around a teacher, A 
significant part of each reading lesson involves the teacher allowing and encourage 

, V* . . . \ I 

ing children to break into the stream of conversation" about a storybook when they 
have something to contribute to wh at the a^ult or another child is saying. 
Anthropological and linguistic research on native Hawaiian cultural practices 
suggests that informal group interaction in reading lessons is educationally 
successful for children with Hawaiian backgrounds becausf it resembles the 



aultural storytelling practices of Hawaiian ..adults. While the structure of KEEP 
redding lessons, and * the reading curriculum; as af whole, is much more complicated 
than described above, there is substantial evidence that the KEEP children are 
Utiore ' willing participants and effective learners in reading lessons because they 
can draw on their own cultural and social resources for communication, 
f The research of^Au (1980) is significant to our own research in that if * 

suggests that there are distinguishable patterns of social participation in 
enactment of bral reading, In the resulting jointipatterns of participation, 
KEEP children assume distinguishable functions and roles in contributing to a 
story, In a* sense, thje school activity bf a reading lesson is orchestrated 
around socially shared patterns of participation which occur improvisa^ionally 
and which tend to be distributed differently according to the major parts 
of a reading lesson activity. 

The effect of participant structure on Hispanic children's discourse X * 
behavior with school related tasks is .highlighted in the ethnographic work, of 
Carrasco, Vera and Cazden (1981), These -researchers found that a second grade 
bilingual child, Veronica* exhibited a dramatic difference in fluency in. 
describing knowledge of a language^arts spelling tasft when she answered question^ 
abou^t the^lesson put to her by her teacher as opposed to when she engaged in 
a peer-tutor ing sequence with a male Chicano student. When interrogated by . 
the teacher, Veronica elaborated very little about the purpose and nature of 

■ / • • 

the spelling task? furthermore, her responses in English were ungrammatical, 

\ 1 - 

leading the teacher to infer that Veronica was unskilled as a speaker as well 

as uninformed about ,the lesson* 
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In contrast, in the peer-tutoring sequencer Veronica was found to be 
highly fluent in teaching the language-arts spelling task in question to another 
student* In this sequence* Veronica displayed a thorough knowledge of the tasfe' 
she Was teaching, and knowledge of how to maintain the role of teacher when 
distractions intervened. Her communicative effectiveness Was marked particularly 
by her use and timing of directives, such as requests to^spell a word and to 
pronounce it in English, Her us€ of directives was also accompanied by 
paralinguistic cues involving stress* and intonation which helped strengthen 
the force of her commands when they were not initially obeyed, In addition, 
Veronica's tone or key of discourse delivery displayed elements *which could 
only be recognized by a child frpm a similar Hispanic background. This was 
exemplified on one occasion when Veronica, gently ohided her tutee for being 
"dumb" or mentally slow using an idiomatic expression in Spanish, She delivered 
the expression with appropriate stress and intonation, emulating an adult's 
gentle and affectionate chiding of a child, ^ 

. .The three examples of ethnographic research Which we have cited, suggest 
to us that the display of children's sociolinguistic repertoires is intimately , 
linked with the participant -structure of a communicative activity. We believe 
that central to children's control and improvfsat ional use of their linguistic 
and sociolinguistic repertoires is their knowledge of the activity types 
within which language is used; coupled with their knowledge of how to draw 
effectively on their speaking ability as activities evolve and shift. 

Recent research in cognitive science and socio Unguis tics suggests some 
ways in which we might describe knowledge of activities and participant structures 
from a psychological viewpoint, * 



Freedle arid Duran (1979) , Nelson and Gruendel (1979) , and Corsaro (in 
press) have suggested that children's knowledge off activities ip which 

speech occurs might be represented by knowledge structures activated from 

■ . * ' 

memory which we term "scripts. " A script represents knowledge of a network 

of possible major subnotions or "icanei* which make up a larger culturally 

salient activity such as reading from a story book r participating in a birthday 

pasty, etc* Scripts* identify culturally normed ways of acting in situations 

that are salient in and ,of themselves as recurrent activities within a socio~ 

cultural setting and community. Apart from the scenes or major subactions 

which a script specif ies* there are other components of a script which 

describes the roles and relationships of people within scenes i the eriv ironmental 

objects that are relevant as "props" within scenes j the "track" or specific 

version of a script—as, for example r child versus adult birthday partyi 

the' conditions in the social or personal world wj^ich signal the start of a 

script i and the social or personal conditions which signal the ending or 

closing off a script* Freedle and Duran (1979) , Nelson and Gruendel (1979), and 

Corsaro (i^ press) also suggest that scripts* as knowledge structures, may 

contain infformation about how communicative interchanges occur among script 

participants . Knowledge about how communication occurs in a script refers to 
J 

th^r socioiinguistic repertoire that is expected of participants in a script* 
Thus, in the, oral reading of a^ story there is a general assumption* in our 
U.S* classroom culture* that a reader has the floor and will read a story 
directed towards an audience that consists of other children who are passive 
listeners. Listeners are expeefrel! to evidence signs of attending and listening 
to the story reader, yet ike teacher is free to interrupt or change the course 
of a chiid^*s reading* . 
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The notion of a script as a knowledge structure reflecting people's 
understanding of activitieo is not adequate, in and of itself, to fully 
explain how people actually interact in any setting, Soeiolinguists such as ' -. , 
Gumperz. (1981) , Brick son and Shultz (1980), Bennett ..( 1 980) , Gumperz and Tannen . 
(1978), arid Erik son (1980) have pointed out that oral communication in a setting 
has an Intrinsic imprevisatlonal quality which cannot be reduced to a simple plan 
of how to. say what, when, The immediate characteristics of speech in a setting 
are the result of locally negotiated relationships among speakers, and exigencies 
that arise as communication proceeds can dramatically affect ongoing discourse. 
Nonetheless, within the confines of an activity such as oral story-reading we* 
would expect a storY*reader to behave as if he or she had a "sense of story 
reading" In an activity that would make some strategies of discourse-more likely 
than others, in our work on Chicano 'children 1 s discourse, we ask how a child is 
able to display a "sense of story" to others .In an oral reading activity at 
home. We here' bor*row the term "sense of story" from a recent paper on this 
topic by Cook-Gumperz and Green (1981). In our concern with a "sense of story 
reading" in addition to a sense of story content, we are interested In the story 
reader's projection and control of the social role of story reader as well as 
story delivery in terms of the, accuracy of oral performance vis-a-vis the text 
being read. In looking closely at repeated oral story-reading performance by the 
same child, we hope to learn how to describe an individual child's nbcioli nguistic 
repertoire in terms of redundancies or systematic differences that tend to occur 
across different story reading occasions. Our belief is^that children mentally 
store and subsequently rely on strategies for Communicating In particular wavs 
that fit their identification of an activity tjnd audience for which such strategic 
are useful*, *. • 

* -i 



Inour videotaped data and accompanying observational field notes of ■ 

*** '~- ' 

Chicane children's oral reading we are presently focusing on identification 
of, strategies of two general sorts. The first general strategy concerns how 
children organise and coordinate the social act of story reading by manipulating 
the perspective or poinfc~of-view of ^their speech; and how this strategic* use' 
of perspective aids in audience. 'perception of a story's content. We have 
adapted our own notion of perspective fr^om theoretical work 7 in discourse 

analysis by Bennett^ (1981) and Fillmore (1974), In examining the perspectives 

■ . - ■ t 

projected in children's oral reading we are attending to features such as the 
following i • 

o reading from' an omniscient perspective assumed in 

the text of a narrative* * 

o embellishing a story by introducing information 

not stated in the story text* ■ 
o quoting story characters, j& evidenced by emulation 

of a character's intonation and prosody • 
o .interrupting the reading of a story to request 

reading help, from the audience, 
o stepping outside of the role of text-reader to 

help an audience in its understanding of a story,/ 

as in the display of a story picture*. 
, o stepping outside of the role of story narrator ,to 

i 

manage an^audlenee by, for example, requesting 



attentive behavior,* , * 

- \ * ' ' ; •' " 

The foregoing perspectives are merely exemplary- Other strategic ways ct 
projecting story reading or story content to an audience are conceivable. We 
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repeated ©ceas ions 1 of: oral s.torjjj-r eading * %Th# central point: of our; approach / 
—t© Pfirsp^ttvir. mnd perspective shifts;! Is that we can ident^lfy .molar units of , r 
speech ^ p ac^f4ing[ to the ' .per spec t i ve thai a child ma^t ains and Ganges 

as fra or ^iie,: reads - > f^ee e molar units arise an§ shift 'fmprovisationally as a' - ^ 
child enacts patts of a story-reaSiTng script, with certain perspectives and / 
perspective, shifts more likely to occur in certain parts of a story-reading 7 
scr ipt accommodated to an occasion of story reading. One of bur present research 



goains to deyelbp a jprof ile of ifecurrertt perspective orientations that 
individual children show in different parts of a stofy^read^ng activity. We r 
can thus appreciate the strategic use^of perspective by children as it influences 
thejLr communicative eff ecti^eness ^ story-readers. V ; . - ~_ 

The second. general set of speech strategies we are investigating are 
termed "opnt es&uall z at ion cues" by Gumperz (1977) . Contextualization cues or 
strategies refer -to a speaker's manipulation of intonation, prosody, stress 
and gesture in speech in- order tet assist listener B s reception of an intended 
message and its nuances. ". * •. ; 

Based in part on previous research on narrativ^^delivery by children 
(Gumperz & Kaltman, 1980; Collins & Michaels r .> 1980; and ,Scpllon % Scollon, 
in press a and b) we expect that control of intonat ion, prosody, stress and 

• . • s . ■ ■■• - ■ " - ; . . . ' . ^ 

gesture during the reading of stories should be used ^ to, emphas^zet a) important 
points of information in a story; b) contrasts between omniscient story narration 
and quotes from story characters; o) I rhetorical questions asked of an audience 
^about a story as it is being read* and d) prompting of story audience mepbers 
to describe the pictures that accompany a story. Note that the execution of 
strategies involving manipulation of audience perspective by an oral story— reafder. 



>':---. . •• • 



N^ discuBsea earlier ^ creates situat ions in^ w involving ; ^ : ~_ ^ 

^ntext^ 

attend* to a n#w form: message « 
. '' \ The* fbll<wi^r^ji^kampl#e from our/data" of* children , # \ • 

^^howing use of perspective and use- o^ eb^textualization cues. The .example 
below comes from a six-year-old child, reading from the omniscient perspective 
and subsequently shifting to an appeal for help from an audience iS reading \ , 
This is George, fie lived with Jtiis friend the man with the ye^ll^ hat, \, 

" how do we . say CUBlOBOt ^ ■ - f . "\" y . ..' \ ." . \ 

in this example the child begins to read the text of the story in a straight- v 
forward fashion, reflecting the^ omniscient perspective of the author. The 
underlined portions in the latter part of the example mark point s_at which . 
the child's' speech deviated from the story-book text, either with regard to 
words uttered ©/pronunciation of those words. The word -CUMOSO" is capitalized 
to stress its occurrence in Spwisn as ^posed to English. The latter portions 
of the foregoing example illustrate one manner *In which a child may appeal for 
help^in oral reading. The child here demonstrates knowledge of what is being 
read, although utilizing a language system— Spanish— which is different from f " 
the language of the text. The example also demonstrates How a child's perception 
of an informal participant structure occurring in a home setting may allow him 
or her to request direct help from others to accomplish a reading ^activity. 
Xn our observations of oral story^reading iij classroom settings we find that a 
child's deviation from a text is more often viewed as inappropriate than as 
part of a potential strategy for learning how to read* 
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Thm ^following discussion examines^ children' s *coritrbi bf^ofiii^rf ad £ rig 



perspective as It co-occurs with the use of contextual izatiqn cues. This 



alizat ion cues* This 



r 



- example ©f a iiix t pi£ old female guot ing a s tor y ;cfi aracter shows evidence 
%f e^n^tiol of stress and Iht briWiOTy conform changes^ £ii the poiiit - of 

view of the language . of the story text , 



story text* V -f \* 

tie >a mountain climber. • 1 •** 



you* - became 



^Say^the^little -butfflyr^^^r^jfcj 



,be a cracurs in a hidden garden 




% ["Cracurs" is a mispronunciation of "crocus - ] 

In delivery of the utterances "If you become a mountain climber ," and "I would 
be a cracurs in a hidden garden," the child used a noticeably- higher pitch of ^ 
speech than in delivery of the utterance "say the little bunny** Furthermore, 
the range of intoriational shifts within the two utterances of the quoted 
speech mentioned above was richer, more melodic and accentuated— like that of 
animated speech in a conversation in process-- than was the case for delivery 
of the utterance "say the little bunny"" which was delivered with a lower 
pitch rod less variant intonation. Shifts in the intbnat ional pitch during 
reading are suggested by shift up or down in the wavy line drawn beneath the 
child's utterances. Sudden increases in pitch in the- quoted speech coincided 
with stressed words (underlined) , the latter followed by a distinguishable 
pause before continuation, This example suggests that the child in question 



was capable of ^raoOQAiiiw-.a^shtCt.^in^ th« pp£nt-©f-vi«w projected in a narrative's 
tmxt 9 and using contextualiiatlon gtrategi#a to; eomffiunieate thlp shift in ; - ^ 

/ • • - v- yi ^ : \:^'- r ' ■ ' ^ 7; '\^* : $& r W:-'^ 

perspective to an audience* ;v- ^ 

Here is ah example "of a child stepping outside lof the ^t^^-reader roil: t6;.- 
help : an audience appreciate a story: V .. , t ""X. 

5- # * , . .if - you become a sailor boat and sai. . * .sail away 'from me- ..—'V 
•." _ __ r .i: . j- v .gay his mother. Jj will, become th e wind and f blow ; you where .1 _ ^ 



want you to go. . . .This is the picture. -V ; • • 

The~ utterance •'Th^ 

by a change to a flattened intpnat ion , with a lower pitch and tonal range than 
the preceding utterances, and also by the physical act of turning the book's 
picture toward the audience for display. _ " m t 

Finally* here is an example of hdw a young reader in a story setting 

might step out*"*bf the story-reader role ^to manage an auBienoe* '•*:-. 

^ - • , . ' ■ 

. . . .Noi Fati, I was reading this. *. . . 

' . • = * ' ■ . . < 

This comment was uttered by the reader when her younger sister attempted to - 

take away the story book* The utterance was made in a forceful fashion* with 



more amplitude and stress in delivery than was used in the reading of text. 

Our observations of children's oral reading behavior at home and school^ 
and evidence of the Sort we have just cited , lead us to believe that the 
children are* following general plans" or scripts for how to go about reading to 
an^audience (Duran & Guana, . 1981} • These plans or scripts aj^e not strict 
ones? rather, they are marked by a set of intentions or "plots^—to borrow a 
term from Fred Erick son— which guide oral reading "in a given participant 
structure* In oral reading as a referential and social activity in U.S. main- 




stream culture ; -there ka a general agenda of "business; at hand^centf red on 
enactment of a seg^enceNof seenes from a reading script ^hidi^i ^tot^d't^ ; ; ; J 
occur in a fixed pr^r— e.g. ^beginning a story, reading the b^y i of m story, v* 
and ending a stor y activity. Within eaoji major scene of a reading script, 
there are bfeth, expectations of what is supposed to occur-,-e.g. , sequentially = / )\\- 

'reading a loud story pages to signal the structure and direction of a story; 5 i 

^tuf ning^tbrybook ^page 



.1 

I 



\ ap^roi)^ iate -i to audience: and social 'setting "which, accompany Jex^ected ,beh^l6i> ; 
^ — within^oral^readihg ecenies^^ ^ 

reading, bQ^t are not n^c^ss^llV an immutable part <jt a story reading script 

< # \ . •j^et--- s - . ( » - .- . • . .. r ; 

* * for chi^fft^urtheriiiore/ options may be ^ idiosyncratic to individual children, 
' * An example of how options in story reading occur appears, as cited earlier, } 
in our observation of onb child's strategy of turning storybook pictures ^ 
toward ah /audience accontpan ied by a request, that the audience look at the 
picture and its contents. The Bhift in perspective which jthis stoi^y reader 

-• - . . - ' ' ) • ^ • 

exetc is ed was marked by comments such as "look at r the peetty pictured 11 often 
of a formulaic character, with use of a characteristic intonation arid prosody 

appropriate to utterance of the formula in a story reading setting. . 

. ' ^ . " • i- ✓ 

In our observations of children we have found that individual children 

seem to exercise somi ^ regularity of style in oral reading and performance of 

an oral reading script. We have detected the existence of these styles by 

repeatedly observing children read a number of story book texts in a home 

setting and also, to some extent, in a school setting. We-have noted that wa 

can isolate certain ^nabits** af coimunication which children follow in terms 

of characteristic shifts in perspective In oral reading and in an accompanying 
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show that* across^ children, utiiiJEa^I^ of perspective strategies in oral 
reading seems to be relate both to^thifc children's personalities and to their 
f luenoy in Spanish or English; as the medium of , communication, as well as to 
the characteristics qf settings and texts. At present we hypothesize that 
childten # ' iri; trieir cognitive realization of a participant structure and script 

aspeefs /Of*, the if own personal! ties in the^act^ of or al reading. For. example, 
^eiE&elnd^to^M^ 

? ;;:•;..:] \. '< : -\ > - . • -V. /-A ; v ;.-i. : i 

perspective and certain gender-typed contextual izat ion cues than male* oral 



' readers. ■• w ; . .•• •** ',• „- •. . .< : '.* V., 

In passing , individual differences aside, it is essential to point out^ 

that -oh i'ldr en's knowledge of ^in oral reading script for a genre such as 7 

/ ■ \ * -•" " - " "" . v •" • - . ■• . , 

stories", is by no means, invariant either across cultures or even within 

different social groups. and settings jwithin the same culture. These caveats 

for evaluating the generality of findings Of work suchjas ours are brought put- 



well in the research of S col Ion and Scollon (in press, a and b) on contrasts 



between Alaskan Athabascan's perceptions of the organization of story structure 

.... - ••■ ■■ . ' , je - ■ - - • - 

versus mainstrean! U.Sv person's perceptions' ofr story structure and story 
delivery. In addition the ethnographic work of Br ice-Heath <in press and 1980) 
in the black Track ton and wrfite Piedmont .communities in Carolina demonstrates 
that the meaning and function of literacy events is both a community and 
extended, socloculturally determined phenomena that cannot be interpreted . . 
simply from stereotypes for literacy events held in the mind of a highly , 
literate mainstream cultural group, In our own* research. Issues regarding the 

.A • • - • 



Iftsetffby. ,eh 1 Idr en in 



/rgbeiocultural^ 

oral reading- re^in ait area for pur further investigation. in v Tn^eiL6Vr we^muafe 
^admit that* a " Mile r interpretation of bur findings on_ children *avdii »oourse 
strategies^wbuld require a deeper and more ^nlj^give analysis of literacy:; in ^ ^ 
our .chiiar eh - s community than we havfe reiS^^^^ro allocate * in our work i 
nonit^felfefes tt>> the extent , possible we are conducting an informal survey of ..^ 
p^nt 1 ^ and chiia^tn 1 % hqifii , community and school literacy practices,; ^ ' : ; ^ 

#hi plahs^for pilots research 'wevihave described here are- longitudinal in 
nature^K;gi^^ audio :taped samples op four 

fc * children engaged in matchedv narrative "tasfcfe in each ,b£*liwo -%ucc€ 



nples of fo^r, 
:essive years; : 



and we are extending pur/bbservations 4 into the comin^yearr when our children i 



will enter a bilingual focpth grade classroom^ We have included reports of a 
^second, grade children's discourse only" in this"paper> " - v- : " - >'-' 7/ ~ " 7 : z 

- By studying our longitudinal collection of dis^^rse, accompanying field 
notes* arid field notes on ^children's hwne and school social life; we expect to 



be able to generate case histories describing changes ^^ : ^^l^^n 9 ^^$l readimg 

behavior -across three years* commencing with the second grade >nd epding/ in the r 

fourth grade of schools following this strategy, we hope to le^rt feor^ concise 

how children's dual language background and cqmmuni cat iye strategies interact 

and are evidenced in development of their reff^ing^Miteraey skills. A longitudinal 

j 

course of study seems critical since" the story/ texts which children encounter/: 
act oss school years will differ in their str Jctture and manner of presenting 
story information* Thus* some of the -chaoses we expect to observe are due to 
children's cognitive^Hnguistic development and also due to the text materials 
they encounter a%^ different ^e '•levels, : - 
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A- review of similar approaches to, -cognitive processes guiding discourse - is 
given as jpart of a paper by Tannen (1979) which Includes discussion, of the 
general relevance of these approaches to adult's oral narrative delivery. 
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